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Abstract This article presents a phenomenological, Sartrean 
analysis of sexual relationships as portrayed in the cult TV series 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer (BtVS). I argue that, through an 
examination of the differences between vampire and human 
characters in relationship, we gain an appreciation of the 
ambiguity of human sexuality as it is experienced. Through the 
narrative device of sexual relationships between human and 
vampire characters, BtVS offers a representation that potentially 
subverts current ideologies of love and sexuality. In addition, 
BtVS makes visible, although does not explicitly endorse, sado- 
masochistic sexual practices. 
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Introduction 


Themes of violence, sexuality and desire in vampire mythology and 
fictional literature have variously been examined from the perspectives of 
psychoanalysis (e.g. Copjec, 2000; Dougherty, 1998; Moretti, 2000), 
feminism (e.g. Wisker, 1998), queer theory (e.g. Case, 2000) and inter- 
national politics (Dougherty, 1998). The cult TV programme Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer (BtVS) has also recently begun to be the subject of such 
academic analyses (Kaveney, 2002; Parks and Levine, in press; Wilcox and 
Lavery, 2002), including an online journal (Slayage: The Online Inter- 
national Journal of Buffy Studies). On UK television (BBC 2) it is targeted 
at a 16-24, principally female, age group, but actually attracts a wider 
cross-section of viewers (Hill and Calcutt, 2001). Targeted at a primarily 
youthful audience, one of its central themes is romantic and sexual 
relationships. As in other vampire fiction, there is also a strong violent 
theme, which is intimately related to the romantic and sexual themes. 
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However, its handling of human and vampire characteristics is not 
thoroughly traditional and it therefore offers opportunities for the explo- 
ration of new meanings, for both the audience and the social scientist. 

The barriers to openly discussing, let alone validating, non-normative 
sexual choices, particularly those of women, are well known. For example, 
Pleasure and Danger (Vance, 1992) is a response to current, particularly 
feminist, attitudes to women’s sexuality. In particular it challenges the ways 
in which feminist arguments and campaigns against pornography and so- 
called ‘perverted’ sexual practices may in fact have undermined women’s 
attempts to achieve sexual liberation. There also appears to have been a 
virtual reversal in the value and legitimation accorded to lesbian as 
opposed to heterosexual sexuality, such that heterosexuality is seen as 
universally oppressive for women. But, far from relaxing sexual taboos, this 
‘policing’ of women’s sexuality has led to a profound silence from women. 
The result has been a reluctance of women to explore their own sexuality 
or to challenge the new ‘normality’ by engaging with and discussing the 
actual diversity of sexual desires and practices of real women. It may be 
argued, therefore, that TV shows that attempt to go some way towards 
exploring aspects of sexuality that may be seen by society as less desirable 
deserve our attention. Saxey (2002) notes that BtVS makes reference to a 
whole range of non-normative sexual practices, some of which (for 
example the lesbian relationship between the characters Willow and Tara) 
are explored in depth. 

I will argue that the manner in which human sexual relationships are 
portrayed in BtVS, like many shows deemed appropriate for a young 
audience, appears to validate a widely culturally available vision of (ideal) 
human relationships as uncomplicatedly loving and conflict-free. However 
the possibility of human/vampire couples provides an opportunity for 
representations that are, paradoxically, nearer to human reality. In 
addition, they invite alternative analyses to the more commonly adopted 
psychoanalytic and feminist approaches. Accordingly, I shall use Sartre’s 
existential phenomenology as set out in Being and Nothingness 
(2000[1943]) to make this argument. Here, Sartre argues that human 
relations in the ‘lived world’ are inherently conflictual and ambiguous, 
always containing within them the seeds of love, desire, sadism, masochism 
and hatred. I shall therefore argue that the vampire—human relationships 
portrayed on BtVS offer a more recognizable experience of sexual relation- 
ships as they are actually lived, and that this is an important factor in their 
obvious appeal to the audience. BtVS is therefore able to offer an alterna- 
tive and experientially more valid representation of human relationships 
than is often available to audiences. 
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Methodology 


Erickson (2002) quotes Auerbach (1995), who points out that: ‘every age 
embraces the vampire it needs’ and that ‘when properly understood, 
[vampires] make us see that our lives are implicated in theirs and our times 
are inescapable.’ (Erickson, 2002: 111). He goes on: ‘If one of the 
purposes of monsters has been to help us define who we are, a show like 
Buffy, where the categories and boundaries are constantly blurred, can 
help us further understand the confusing and complicated stories we 
continue to tell ourselves.’ (Erickson, 2002: 118). 

My analysis is broadly phenomenological. Ihde (1986[1977]) suggests 
that, through the exploration of variations and figure/ground reversals, 
we can gain access to the structure of experience. He likens this to the 
practice of artists, where, for example, a musician might perform silence 
in order to draw attention to aspects of a performance. In the present case 
the imaginative variation is performed for us. BtVS presents human sexual 
activity but conducted by vampire characters. By comparing this to the 
behaviour of the human characters, and also by asking ourselves how we 
would experience the behaviour of the vampires if they were human char- 
acters, the nature of human sexuality is thrown into sharp relief. 

I have drawn primarily on extracts from seasons two through five of 
BtVS. My reading of these is not intended to be objective, but reports my 
interrogation of my own engagement with the material and the meanings 
it evokes for me. Since my analysis is necessarily subjective, it is therefore 
important for me to comment reflexively upon my position with respect 
to the material in order that my reading can be properly contextualized. 
As someone who is a regular viewer of the show and enjoys it I can claim 
reasonable familiarity with the material, and more recent re-viewing of all 
the episodes on video has since augmented this. My enjoyment as a viewer 
also predisposes me to a sympathetic reading. As a heterosexual woman 
who grew up in the 1950s and 1960s, my own biography and experience 
may inevitably influence my reading of the relationships in BtVS. 
However, I have chosen not to include commentary upon this in my 
analysis, and present these details here primarily in order to contextualize 
it for the reader. 


Sartre: sexuality and the Other 


I will sketch out Sartre’s position here, before going on to show how this 
can be used to analyse sexual relationships in BtVS. For Sartre, the human 
condition is that we are ‘condemned to be free’ (Sartre, 1965: 41), 
condemned to invent ourselves. But whatever we choose to be (the ‘in- 
itself”) is fragile because we can choose to be different at any moment. But 
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herein lies a paradox. The person is a freedom (the ‘for-itself”) that strives 
to become something. But the moment it becomes something it is no 
longer a freedom; it has solidified into an object. It must wrench itself away 
from this finality to regain its freedom, its subjectivity: “Thus the for-itself 
is both a flight and a pursuit; it flees the in-itself and at the same time 
pursues it.’ (Sartre 2000[1943]: 363). This is an impossible ideal. 

This means that although we yearn to become something, to have an 
identity and presence in the world, we are also terrified of thereby losing 
our freedom. We are made powerfully aware of the straitjacket of identity 
at the moment we feel ourselves looked at by the Other: “The Other looks 
at me and as such he [sic] holds the secret of my being, he knows what I 
am. Thus the profound meaning of my being is outside of me, imprisoned 
in an absence’ (Sartre, 2000[1943]: 363). We find that the power to define 
who we are lies with the Other. 

Our response is to try to stop the Other from objectifying us, and we 
attempt to do this either by seizing and capturing the Other’s subjectivity 
or by turning our own look upon the Other, thereby rendering the Other 
an object. However, Sartre argues that both of these possibilities are 
equally doomed to failure, and that the failure of the first precipitates us 
into an attempt at the second, whose failure leads us back again to the first 
in an ‘inescapable and certainly vicious cycle’ (Howells, 2000: 86). The 
strategies that we use to capture the subjectivity of the Other are, for 
Sartre, love and masochism. The alternative strategy, to render the Other 
an object for us, is given by desire and sadism. Hatred is the final, desper- 
ate but ultimately ineffective, attempt to escape this cycle. 


Love and masochism 

Love, for Sartre, is our attempt to take back control over our own being 
by taking control of the Other’s subjectivity. Our goal is to be the lens 
through which the Other must look in order to see any meaning in the 
world. We ask that they choose us above all others as their loved one, and 
we strive to become ‘the whole world’ to the Other: 


I must no longer be seen on the ground of the world as a ‘this’ among other 
‘thises’, but the world must be revealed in terms of me .. . I must be the one 
whose function is to make trees and water exist, to make cities and fields and 
other men exist, in order to give them later to the Other who arranges them 
into the world ... Thus I am reassured; the Other’s look no longer paralyzes 
me with finitude. (Sartre 2000[1943]: 369) 


However, our status as such a special object cannot last; the Other’s exis- 
tential freedom to objectify us cannot be denied. At the heart of every 
lover’s unease is the anxiety that the loved one might ‘awaken’ from the 
spell under which they have consented to found the world upon their 
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lover, and render the lover a mere object once more. When love fails us 
we seek recourse in its very opposite; to resolve the conflict by abandon- 
ing our own subjectivity and becoming wholly an object for the Other, to 
adopt a masochistic position, an instrument to be used. But this cannot 
work either; the possibility of becoming nothing more than an object is 
also an illusion. If we choose the masochistic position, we have thereby 
simply given ourselves further evidence of our own freedom: 


The more he tries to taste his objectivity, the more he will be submerged by the 
consciousness of his subjectivity — hence his anguish. Even the masochist who 
pays a woman to whip him is treating her as an instrument and by this very fact 
posits himself in transcendence in relation to her. (Sartre 2000[1943]: 378-9) 


Desire and sadism 

The failure of this first attitude propels us into adopting the second, to 
capture the Other’s subjectivity through first ‘trapping’ it in the body and 
then possessing it through possession of the body: 


So the Other’s for-itself must come to play on the surface of his body, and be 
extended all through his body; and by touching this body I should finally touch 
the Other’s free subjectivity. This is the true meaning of the word possession. 
(Sartre, 2000 [1943]: 394. Italics in original) 


Sartre absolutely rejects any psychological or philosophical arguments that 
reduce sexual desire to physiology or instinct. He also separates desire 
from any particular sexual practices, which vary with different social 
groups and are socially acquired. So desire may become manifested in a 
variety of ways, but at its core is the attempt to capture the subjectivity of 
the Other by first making it incarnate, by rendering it nothing but a body 
through the ‘caress’. But there is a problem with this. The power of the 
caress to draw the Other’s subjectivity onto the surface of the body can 
only come from a subjectivity that is itself incarnate, from a mutual incar- 
nation where bodies caress each other, where subject and object positions 
are temporarily abandoned. The moment that the desiring consciousness 
moves from caressing to seizing the body of the Other, it has once more 
become an agent, a subject. The incarnation of the Other’s subjectivity 
collapses at that moment, unsustainable without that reciprocal incarna- 
tion. Thus desire fails to achieve its goal. This failure is the reason why 
desire can never be satisfied. We should not confuse desire with satisfaction 
through sexual pleasure in this respect. Although sexual pleasure may be 
possible, desire remains unfulfilled (cf. Krimmer and Raval, 2002, who 
note the conflation of death and desire, and the impossibility of the fulfil- 
ment of desire and love in western literary tradition). 

The failure of desire leads us into sadism. If we cannot capture the 
Other’s subjectivity by incarnating it through desire, we attempt to do so 
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by incarnating it through pain. Through sadism, we incarnate the Other’s 
subjectivity by making him/her identify only with his/her body through 
the pain we inflict, while retaining our own subjectivity. In fact Sartre talks 
of the ‘moment’ of sadism in sexuality as the point at which the desiring 
consciousness becomes an agent in seizing the Other’s body. However, 
sadism too fails. The ‘look’ of the victim/Other merely solidifies the sadist 
in that identity, rendering him/her an object of simply a different kind. 
Furthermore, if the incarnation is achieved and the victim’s body becomes 
a meaningless flesh the sadist is at a loss to know what to do with his/her 
victim; any meaningful action demands that the victim is more than a 
meaningless flesh and the incarnation dissolves once more, the subjectiv- 
ity of the victim seemingly inescapable. It is at this point that the sadist 
may once more feel tempted to resort to desire to resolve the conflict, to 
render him/herself flesh also in a desperate attempt to find a way to seize 
the Other. Thus ‘Sadism is the failure of desire, and desire is the failure of 
sadism.’ (Sartre, 2000[ 1943]: 405). 


Hatred 

The final phase of the attempt to resolve this fundamental conflict is 
through hatred, the attempt to symbolically rid the world of all others 
through ridding it of one specific Other. We imagine that we could at last 
be freed from the ‘look’. But this too is an illusion. The death of the Other 
simply fixes us once more in the identity, which constituted us in his/her 
eyes, and this, now, can never be changed. In terms of the rationale of 
hatred, whether it is the Other who dies or oneself, it amounts to the same 
thing. It is the attempt to permanently remove one of us from the field in 
order to resolve the conflict. Furthermore, the failure of this final, desper- 
ate attempt launches us once more into the whole cycle, to be ‘indefinitely 
tossed from one to the other of the two fundamental attitudes’ (Sartre, 
2000[1943]: 412). Thus we are condemned to constantly flip between 
these alternatives in an attempt to escape the threat of the Other. 

For the purposes of the present article, the important features of Sartre’s 
analysis are, firstly, that human relations inevitably involve the adoption of 
all of the attitudes he describes. It is simply not possible to ‘fix’ our 
relations in, say, love or desire, because the failure of each is guaranteed 
and propels us into another part of the cycle. It is certainly possible for us 
to love and desire the same person, but not at the same moment. The 
second is that ‘normal’ human sexual relations are sadomasochistic. This 
of course does not mean that we literally pursue a sexual relationship or 
try to torture or kill everyone whose subjective freedom threatens ours. 
We have many subtle and symbolic forms of these attitudes. We see them 
in flirting, kissing, teasing, badinage, building a new life (a symbolic death) 
after the end of a love affair, and in a myriad other ways. 
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For the purposes of exposition, Sartre represents the process as a circle. 
But, as indicated earlier, he saw each attitude as containing the others as 
a kind of absent presence. This appears nearer to the truth of experience, 
which is multi-layered rather than sequential. The rapidity with which we 
move between these attitudes testifies to their fluidity and ready accessi- 
bility, for example in the thin line between love and hate of popular 
consciousness. It is this essential ambiguity that I will use in the follow- 
ing analysis. 


Relationships in BtVS 


Over its five-season run (on terrestrial TV in the UK) there have been 
recurring themes of love, desire and sadism. There is frequently an explicit 
sado-masochistic (SM) theme, and many scenes dealing with romantic 
and/or sexual encounters are clearly erotic. In my use of the term ‘erotic’ 
I am making a distinction between the erotic and the sexual. While 
‘sexual’ refers to acts or scenes that in some way involve or signify sexual 
relations from the point of view of either the participants or viewers, they 
may or may not be erotic. Likewise, although pornographic material is 
(certainly intended as) erotic, erotic material is not necessarily porno- 
graphic. Eroticism refers to that which is exciting and arousing; it is about 
(as yet) unfulfilled desire. Therefore, while there is obviously much 
overlap between ‘sexual’ and ‘erotic’, sexual events need not be erotic, 
and erotic ones may not be explicitly sexual. I will argue that the poten- 
tial for eroticism in BtVS is greatest in certain relationships between the 
characters, and that this eroticism depends upon an ambiguity that is not 
generally present in others. 

There are three possible combinations of relationship: vampire/ 
vampire, human/human and human/vampire. Most of the relationship 
‘action’ has centred on Buffy, and at the end of season five she has been 
involved in two major relationships: with the vampire Angel (seasons one, 
two and three) and with human Riley (seasons four and five). At the end 
of season five, the relationship with Riley is now over and a future relation- 
ship with the vampire Spike is implied. Buffy has therefore been involved 
in one human/vampire relationship and one human/human relationship, 
with a further human/vampire relationship waiting in the wings. 
Vampire/vampire relationships of note are between Spike and Drusilla 
(season two) and between Spike and Harmony (seasons four and five). In 
the first season of BtVS, we are also given to understand that there has 
previously been a long-standing sexual relationship between Angel and 
Darla, his ‘sire’. 

These relationships are quite different in terms of their dynamics and 
they also differ in their erotic tension. The human/human relationships 
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are unambiguously based on love. Although these relationships are also 
explicitly sexual, they rarely evoke erotic tension. The same is true of the 
vampire/vampire relationships, which are characterized by sadism and an 
aggressive sexuality. It is the vampire/human relationships that show the 
most ambiguity and which are exciting and of interest to many viewers, as 
evidenced by reviews and discussions on various BtVS websites. For 
example, since a relationship between Buffy and Spike was suggested in 
‘Out of My Mind’, in season five, the popularity of and interest in the char- 
acter of Spike and the actor who plays him (James Marsters) has appar- 
ently increased dramatically. I will firstly examine each of these relationship 
types in turn, illustrating the argument with relevant examples from BtVS 
episodes. 


Vampire/vampire relationships: sex and sadism 

Vampire/vampire pairings, predictably, are not portrayed lovingly. In 
‘Angel’ (season one), Angel angrily pins Darla against a wall, and she says 
‘Yow’re hurting me. That’s good too’. Although Spike was in love with 
Drusilla, we draw the conclusion that their relationship had a strong 
sadistic element. Apart from Drusilla psychologically tormenting Spike 
with her infidelities, we find that the bonds between them may have been 
literal. In ‘Lover’s Walk’, Spike aims to get Drusilla back: ‘I want Dru back, 
I just have to be the man I was. The man she loved. ’'m gonna do what 
I shoulda done in the first place. P’Il find her, wherever she is . . . and I'll 
tie her up and torture her until she likes me again.” In ‘Harsh Light Of 
Day’, Spike refers back to this as he gets into bed with Harmony: 


Spike: ’ve got an extra set of chains .. . 

Harmony: Just because Dorkus [referring to Drusilla] went in for that .. . 
Spike grabs her hair and pulls her head back. 

Spike: Drusilla. Say her name. 

Harmony: Dorkus. 

Spike: Bite your tongue. 

Harmony: Bite it for me. 


The extract also evidences the aggressively sexual nature of this relation- 
ship. In the same episode, Harmony provokes Spike to violence, which she 
re-frames as a sexual advance: 


Spike: Harm! 
Harmony: | want to go to a party. 


Finally he lunges at her in anger, pinning her against the wall: 
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Harmony: Oh, right here baby? In front of Bernie? 
Spike: You'd like that, wouldn’t you? 
Harmony: Maybe I would. After a party. 


In ‘The Initiative’, Spike returns to her after his abduction, believing that 
Buffy is behind this. He promises Harmony a good time, after he has 
settled the score with the Slayer: 


Spike: And after that, it’s you and me, my little mentholated pack of smokes. 


Harmony (seductively): Spikey, let’s leave the Slayer alone. You know she’ll 
only slap you around, and I can do that. 


Vampire sexuality is also portrayed as aroused by violent acts. In the 
alternative universe conjured in “The Wish’ Xander and Willow are 
vampires. They appear attired in black leather with clear SM connotations 
and engage in sadistic acts toward the imprisoned Angel, which they 
evidently find sexually arousing. When Drusilla kills a young couple for 
her and Spike to feed on (‘Crush’) there is a clear sexual tone to the 
manner of their appropriation of the bodies. We see the relationship 
between violence and sex explicitly in ‘Fool For Love’. Spike’s first killing 
of a Slayer is clearly sexually arousing to both him and Drusilla: ‘Ever hear 
them say the blood of a Slayer is a powerful aphrodisiac?’ he asks, pulling 
her forcefully to him and kissing her passionately. However, with the 
possible exception of certain scenes between Spike and Drusilla (for 
example in ‘Harsh Light of Day’, where Drusilla cuts Spike’s cheek with 
her fingernail and then licks the blood), scenes depicting vampire /vampire 
relationships, even when explicitly sexual, are not erotic. 

Vampire relationships are sadistic and explicitly SM, with violence as a 
sexual appetizer. But this sexuality is not really being offered to us as a 
viable choice; it is something only (bad) vampires do. The portrayal of 
vampire sexuality is therefore a covert confirmation of traditional sexual 
ideals and mores. As Butt and Langdridge (forthcoming) point out, 
although SM is a new ‘sexual story’ that is becoming increasingly available 
and seen as a viable practice, it is still widely pathologized. However, the 
vampire sexuality that is portrayed in BtVS is not desirous in Sartre’s sense. 
Sexual pleasure appears to be the goal; sexual relations are lustful and, 
rather than a means of conflict resolution, are an end in themselves. This 
sado-sexuality is an impossible abstraction from real human relations as 
perceived by Sartre, for it has frozen them in the attitude of sadism. They 
do not appear to fail in their goal. They lack ambiguity and are impossi- 
bly static. 
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Human/human relationships: sex and love 

The human/human relationships are loving rather than sadistic. However, 
while the relationships between other characters, such as Xander and 
Cordelia, are of interest for other reasons, they are rarely erotic. This is 
not to say that they are not sexual; they clearly are. And they may show a 
certain lustiness (for example Anya’s seduction of Xander in ‘Harsh Light 
Of Day’). But these relationships are unambiguously displayed in terms of 
mutual love. And in the portrayal of sex as about love rather than sadism, 
they are consistent with the morality of human relations in contrast to 
those of vampires. 

The most elaborated of the human/human relationships is that between 
Buffy and Riley. While Buffy and Riley clearly enjoy sexual relations, their 
relationship is unambiguously loving. Helford (2002) notes that when 
Faith (who has switched bodies with Buffy) seduces Riley (‘Who Are You?) 
he diverts her SM advances into gentle love-making. Riley, from Iowa and 
a churchgoer, is unambiguously good. Interestingly, Riley’s ‘2-D’ person- 
ality is suggested in Spike’s jealous referral to him as ‘Captain Cardboard’ 
(‘No Place Like Home’). But Buffy and Riley’s love life may appear to lack 
a certain spark. When we see them apparently immediately after lovemak- 
ing in ‘Out of My Mind’, Buffy says: ‘Mm. That was relaxing.’ Early in 
their relationship, Buffy discusses her feelings for Riley with Willow 
(‘Something Blue’): 


Buffy: I know. I gotta get over the whole bad boy thing. There’s no good there. 
Seeing Angel in LA - even for five minutes — hello to the pain. 


Willow: (thinking of herself) The pain is not a friend. 


Buffy: But then I can’t help thinking, isn’t that where the fire comes from? Can 
a nice safe relationship be that intense? It’s nuts, but part of me believes that 
real love and passion have to go hand in hand with lots of pain and fighting. 


Ultimately, Buffy’s relationship with Riley is an impossible fiction. Riley is 
‘fixed’ in the attitude of love, in Sartre’s terms, and the scenes between 
Buffy and Riley are romantic rather than exciting. He wants Buffy to love 
him, to make him the foundation of her being, as she threatens to be the 
foundation of his; she is the whole world to him. (Cf. Spah, 2001, who 
notes that within the romantic medieval literary tradition of ‘courtly love’ 
the lover’s entire psychological and emotional sphere is occupied by the 
loved one; they are indeed ‘the whole world’ to the lover.) But Buffy 
constantly shows that she is not in love with Riley. She does not confide 
in him, depend on him, ask his advice, or in any way show that he forms 
her world. In ‘Into The Woods’ Spike confirms Riley’s awareness that he 
cannot possess Buffy even during sex. However, the relationship lacks the 
human ‘vicious circle’ quality. Even when Riley challenges Buffy to hit 
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him, in a desperate attempt to get her to show him she feels strongly about 
him, she walks away. Riley’s contrast between Buffy and the vampire ‘trull’ 
whom he pays to feed from him hinges on the fact that the latter is hungry 
for him and wants to absorb him, in a way that Buffy does not. The char- 
acter of the unambiguously loving Riley is not allowed to turn to sadism, 
desire or hatred upon the failure of love, and it is worth noting that Riley 
and the Buffy/Riley relationship appear to be widely regarded by fans as 
rather dull. 


Human/vampire relationships: ambiguity 

Erotic power resides primarily in the human/vampire relationships. I 
argue that these are essentially ambiguous and that this is the source of 
their eroticism. But the Buffy/Angel and Buffy/Spike relationships 
express this ambiguity in different ways. Nevertheless, this ambiguity 
essentially concerns the same question: how will the relationship resolve — 
into love or violence? Does he really love her or hate her? Desire her or 
want to kill her? I will argue, following Sartre, that this is a resolution that 
can never be achieved in reality. Unlike the vampire/vampire and 
human/human relationships, these vampire/human _ relationships 
embrace the full spectrum of Sartrean ‘attitudes’ and thus more accurately 
mirror real human sexuality. It is also worth pointing out that the pairing 
of vampire and Slayer is an almost archetypal example of Sartrean hatred 
since they are, for each other, the ultimate ‘Other’ that threatens their 
subjectivity through death. 


Buffy and Angel/Angelus Angel metamorphoses from good guy to bad guy 
‘Angelus’ depending upon whether he has currently been invested 
(through a Gypsy curse) with his soul. When in possession of his soul he 
loves her. After losing it (‘Innocence’) he is maliciously cruel to her and 
later physically tortures Giles (‘Becoming ll’). He plots Buffy’s demise with 
Spike and Drusilla and argues that the way to kill her is not physically but 
psychologically. He attempts to do this most cruelly by re-casting their 
moment of intimacy as a one-night-stand and by mocking Buffy’s sexual 
inexperience. His appeal (to the viewer and, we suspect, to Buffy) lies in 
the fact that the one persona is dormant in the other; we are never sure 
just when he may ‘turn’ again. Significantly, the moment of his trans- 
formation from good to bad comes at his first moment of sexual pleasure 
shared with Buffy. Buffy too is seen in both loving and murderous modes 
with Angel; she loves him but must ultimately kill him. The ambiguity of 
violence and sex is also demonstrated in the use of the double-entendre. 
For example, in ‘Helpless’ Buffy and Angel are sparring. She knocks him 
down and straddles him: ‘Satisfied?’ she asks, ‘I’m not sure that’s the 
word’, he replies. 
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In ‘Lover’s Walk’, Angel and Buffy are struggling to remain ‘just 
friends’. Spike knows that passionate relationships ‘pull’ in opposite direc- 
tions and declares that Buffy and Angel could never be ‘just good friends’: 


Spike: You’re not friends. You’ll never be friends. You’ll be in love till it kills 
you both. Youll fight, you’ll shag, you’ll hate each other till it makes you quiver, 
but you’ll never be friends. Real love isn’t brains, children, it’s blood, it’s blood 
screaming inside you to work its will. I may be love’s bitch, but at least ’m man 
enough to admit it. 


The relationship between Buffy and the ambiguous Angel/Angelus is 
either loving or sadistic. When Buffy doubts his love on seeing him in an 
embrace with Faith (‘Enemies’) she confides in Willow, who locates him 
in the attitude of love: ‘You’re the only thing in the world to him.’ 
However, the ambiguity in their relationship turns on the arrival and 
departure of Angel’s soul — and we never know when this might happen. 
In ‘Innocence’ we find that Angel loses his soul at the moment of sexual 
pleasure. Angel thus spectacularly moves into the attitude of sadism in a 
symbolic ‘failure of desire’. Moreover, the audience is now fully oriented 
toward his sexual desire as also the moment of danger. The reinstating of 
something like intimacy between him and Buffy in season three therefore 
provides a great deal of exciting tension of the ‘will-he-won’t-he?’ variety. 
Apart from having to avoid direct sunlight and so on, when in possession 
of his soul Angel is, to all intents and purposes, human. The structure of 
the Angel/Angelus character only means that he occupies the attitudes of 
love and sadism for protracted periods of time. 


Buffy and Spike In season four Spike is rendered harmless to humans by 
the implant (a ‘chip’) the Initiative has put in his head. Spike is apparently 
all vampire in his motivations and values, but the chip serves as a kind of 
practical conscience. He has a child-like morality, behaving himself because 
misbehaviour brings punishment. Spike’s vampire and human properties 
are thus more integrated than those of Angel, and he is able to show more 
rapidly changing attitudes. Spike’s feelings toward and interactions with 
Buffy are typically ambiguous. But although in terms of the structure of 
his character this ambiguity is handled very differently from that of Angel, 
the same questions are posed regarding Spike’s relationship with Buffy. 
His encounters with her, his dreams, fantasies and talk about her are 
thoroughly ambiguous. It is clear that he both loves and hates her, both 
desires her and wants to kill her. Shuttleworth notes: ‘It’s a thin line 
between love and hate: that [Spike’s] obsession with Buffy is rooted in a 
desire to get on top of her in an altogether more horizontal context’ (Shut- 
tleworth, 2002: 226). 

Early in season five, Spike is clearly frustrated by his inability to kill Buffy. 
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In ‘The Replacement’ he is shown in his crypt, dressing a mannequin. He 
carefully arranges her clothes and hair. ‘Very posh,’ he says. Then he turns 
and kicks the mannequin, breaking it and catching the head in his hands, 
saying ‘Oh, Slayer. One of these days.’ Later, in ‘Out Of My Mind’, Buffy 
has humiliated Spike in Riley’s presence and as he watches them depart he 
says: ‘I will know your blood, Slayer. I will make your neck my chalice and 
drink deep.’ When he believes he is about to have the chip removed from 
his brain, he intends to ‘. . . bathe in the Slayer’s blood. ’m gonna dive 
into it, swim in it, do the bloody backstroke.’ However, in the closing 
scenes of this episode Spike realizes his desire for Buffy. He has a dream 
(clearly intended to represent a repressed desire), in which Buffy comes to 
kill him. In his desperation to ‘end his torment’ he challenges her to do 
it. When she hesitates, he kisses her. She responds, saying ‘Spike, I want 
you.’ This scene powerfully and compactly demonstrates the ambiguity of 
Spike’s desire. He wants her to kill him. He wants her to want to kill him. 
He wants her, and he wants her to want him. The dream/fantasy shows 
Buffy’s desire as also ambiguous. She wants him/wants to kill him. 

Spike wants Buffy to love him, and makes himself a ‘fascinating object’ 
by his account of his history (‘Fool For Love’). He is drawn to the chal- 
lenge of physical combat with her, and when she refuses to hit him we see 
the attitude of desire emerge and he tries, unsuccessfully, to kiss her. He 
then moves to hatred, and plans to kill her. He shows that his hatred of 
her and desire to kill her can also readily turn into the desire to be killed 
by her (he challenges her to ‘end my torment’ in his dream/fantasy in 
‘Out Of My Mind’). Later, (‘Crush’) he declares his love for Buffy. She 
roundly rejects him, and he then oscillates between trying to prove his love 
and threatening to kill her. 

This ambiguous sex/violence is unspoken but cleverly visualized in 
‘Family’. Spike is having sex with Harmony, but is fantasizing fighting with 
Buffy. The scene ends with Spike’s fantasized dialogue with Buffy after 
their fight: 


Spike ends up on the opposite side of one of the tombs. They are both breath- 
ing hard. 


Spike: You want me, Slayer? Come and get me. 
Buffy: Oh, ’m coming. I’m coming right NOW! 


In ‘Something Blue’ Giles tactlessly refers to Spike’s (chipped) condition 
as ‘impotence’, and when Spike bridles at this Buffy goads him by suggest- 
ing ‘flaccid’ instead. There are numerous double-entendres in ‘Fool For 
Love’. As Spike fights the Chinese Slayer, he says: ‘Just as I pictured it. 
This good for you?’ When he is about to kill the second Slayer, he sits 
astride her, and addresses Buffy (in the present) regarding death: ‘She 
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really wanted it.’ As he and Buffy spar outside the Bronze, she says to him 
‘Give it to me’, her surface meaning being the pool cue he holds, and later 
he invites her to take a swing at him: ‘Give it to me good, Buffy.’ Under 
this analysis the double-entendre is not just a way of transmitting (unaccept- 
able) sexual messages by cloaking them in a sanitized surface meaning but 
is the linguistic expression of the real ambiguity of the lived world (see also 
DeKelb-Rittenhouse, 2002). 

The dream/fantasy of ‘Out Of My Mind’ is powerful because the atti- 
tudes of desire and sadism are both present, rapidly alternating, and this 
is particularly so in ‘Fool for Love’. In a climactic scene, Spike challenges 
Buffy to hit him, and when he fails to provoke her to a fight he tries to 
kiss her: 

Buffy: Get out of my sight, Spike. Now. 


Spike: Ooooh, did I scare you? You’re the Slayer. Do something about it. Hit 
me. 


Buffy doesn’t move, but Spike reads her murderous look. It’s turning him on. 
He wants another go round — bad. 


Spike: Come on. One good swing. You know you want to. 
Buffy: I mean it. 

Spike: So do I. Give it to me good, Buffy. Do it. 

Buffy: Spike... 


Spike loses himself. Grabs Buffy and moves in to kiss her. He almost does, but 
Buffy jerks her head away, stunned. 


Buffy: Spike... 
He holds his breath. Hope. She continues. 
Buffy: What the hell are you doing?! 


Spike (still holding her): Come on. I can feel it, Slayer. You know you want to 
dance. 


Buffy locks eyes with him. Feels his intensity, his desire. A beat. 
Buffy: Say it’s true. Say I do want to... 


She shoves him brutally backward, breaking the embrace. He falls hard to the 
ground. 


Buffy: It wouldn’t be you, Spike. It would never be you. 


Wilcox (2001) points out that Buffy too is an ambiguous, liminal charac- 
ter, perhaps increasingly so in season six. After her death at the end of 
season five, she is brought back to life by a magic spell and thereafter is 
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drawn toward both light and dark, life and death. Buffy’s desire for death 
becomes coterminous with her desire for the undead Spike, and sex 
(Sartrean desire) and violence (Sartrean hatred) are powerfully collapsed 
in ‘Smashed’. Here, Buffy and Spike become locked in a violent physical 
struggle that culminates in their first sexual union, an act initiated by Buffy 
and so stripped of any romantic trappings that the line between desire and 
hatred is shown to be very thin indeed. 


Conclusion 


In vampire/vampire and human/human relationships we see an attempt 
at carving up the ambiguous sexual world into two clear camps, the sadistic 
and the loving. The moral choice appears to be very clear, but in that 
clarity the essential quality of real human relations is lost. Paradoxically it 
is the human/vampire relationships that allow something more recogniz- 
ably human to emerge. These contain the most ambiguity; violence, sexual 
desire, love and hate are all present, never stabilizing. There is no answer 
to the question of how these relationships will resolve. They do not and 
cannot satisfactorily resolve into either love or violence; they are consti- 
tuted by both simultaneously, and this is the source of their erotic power. 
The ambiguity appears to be posed as an either/or question: do they really 
love each other or hate each other? Will they end up in bed together or 
kill each other? But ambiguity in the lived world is not the difficulty of 
deciding what, between identifiable alternatives, something és in order to 
take appropriate action. Ambiguity here is not either/or but both/and. 
Sexual desire and violence are not really alternatives. 

Mendlesohn argues that tension, opposition and antagonism are 
demanded by conventional romance plots: ‘only where there is tension can 
there be real love’ (Mendlesohn, 2002: 45) and that antagonistic tension 
is ‘usually regarded as essential to conventional romance and eroticism’ 
(2002: 58). Vampire/human relationships in BtVS provide the moments 
of this excitement and erotic tension. The vampire/vampire and 
human/human relationships, by comparison, are unexciting. Both are 
fantasies and are static. The human relationships are an idealized and unat- 
tainable representation of one position (love). Vampire relationships 
appear to be sadistic, but they too lack conflict. 

SM is regularly portrayed and therefore available as a sexual story for 
audiences to engage with, but it is associated only with vampire (and there- 
fore perverted) sexuality. It has been hived off to a vampire ghetto. 
(However, in season six ‘Dead Things’ we find Buffy, in her ‘dark’ period, 
apparently using handcuffs during sex with Spike). At the same time it is 
defused of its eroticism by being frozen at a different point in the conflict- 
ual cycle (sadism), rendering it not only bad but unexciting. In neither 
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vampire/vampire nor human/human relationships do we feel the struggle 
for resolution. But love, sadism, hatred, desire and masochism are only 
analytically separable and not separable in reality. 

I have argued, firstly, that it is this ambiguity that defines the 
vampire /human relationships and that it is the key to their erotic tension. 
Eroticism requires this instability, for without it there can be no tension, 
no question mark hanging over the potential outcome or resolution of 
sexual encounters. When, as members of the audience, we become imag- 
inatively caught up in this tension, it is because we recognize our own 
human experience in it. Secondly, by presenting such ambiguity through 
characters that are coded as vampire (and therefore bad) and yet identifi- 
ably human we are given permission to recognize and engage with this 
lived experience of sexuality. Both Angel/Angelus and Spike are vampires, 
but Angel has a soul and Spike has a chip. For the audience they therefore 
inhabit both vampire and human worlds and are able to act as signifiers 
for both. Through this dual signification we are able, as audience 
members, to engage with some of the darker aspects of human sexuality 
while superficially reading them as non-human. 

Through an examination of the differences between vampire and human 
sexuality as portrayed on BtVS, and through the imaginative variation of 
considering vampire sexual behaviour as if it were enacted by humans, we 
gain an appreciation of the lived experience of human sexuality. BtVS 
makes visible, although does not endorse, non-normative sexual practices; 
it can only do this because those engaging in SM practices are mostly 
presented as non-human. Through the device of vampire /human relation- 
ships, it is able to offer a representation of human relationships that poten- 
tially subverts current ideologies of love and sexuality. While seeming to 
endorse the more acceptable view that human relationships are unam- 
biguously loving, we are allowed to view and engage with a more conflict- 
ual and experientially valid representation of human sexuality. 
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